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They suggested that the Treasury might grant half the cost of the
intended school and issue the other half as a loan, repayable with
interest in five or seven years. If this principle were to be adopted,
there would be no excuse under cover of which the employer could
delay the building of a school
The result of the recommendations of the Committee was the
Factory Bill of Sir James Graham, the educational clauses of which
had been discussed with Kay-Shuttleworth. Children between eight
and thirteen years of age were to be prohibited from working more
than six and a half hours per day, and those of thirteen not more
than twelve hours a day. The Bill was intended to apply to all
children employed in woollen, flax, silk, and cotton, factories. No
child under eight was to be employed at all, and all children under
thirteen were to be obliged to spend three hours a day in school.
The new schools were planned to be built through Government
loans, and were to be maintained by fees of not more than 3d. per
head per week and through the local poor-rate.
So far these proposals met with general agreement, but when the
question of the management of the schools was approached dissen-
sion flared up. The intention was for the school to be managed by
a committee of seven persons. The local incumbent should be a
member and should be empowered to nominate his two church-
wardens as trustees. The remaining four, of whom two should be
mill-owners, were to be elected by the magistrates. The headmaster
was to be a member of the Church of England, and should be
approved by the bishop. The religious instruction would be based
on the Book of Common Prayer, and attendance at church was to
be compulsory, though a conscience clause was included which it
was thought would be acceptable to Nonconformists. The schools
were to be inspected by the clerical trustees and the Committee of
Council.
At the first reading the Bill received but few criticisms, but when
it came before the House for the second reading the opposition of
the Nonconformists had become organised. Numerous petitions to
the House poured in, and in the provinces the opposition was led
by Edward Baines, the editor of the Leeds Mercury. The Non-
conformists objected that, whilst all inhabitants were required to
contribute to the maintenance of the schools through the poor-rate,
the management would be exclusively in the hands of the Church.
At the Committee stage, Graham suggested several amend-
ments in the hope of pacifying his opponents. He proposed that